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NEEDED: 20,000,000 
POSTWAR JOBS 


Mr. SPENCER: We are going to talk about jobs today. The fact 
that the Senate has approved the George Bill is some indication 
that there are two very important facts. There is, first, the fact that 
we are going to have a big project in the postwar period; and, sec- 
ond, there is the fact that Congress is getting concerned about it. 


Mr. NATHAN: I wish that I could agree with you that the passage 
of the George Bill by the Senate indicated that Congress is getting 
worried about this task that it has to do. I do not think that the 
George Bill begins to provide adequately for the job of readjust- 
ment and the taking-care of those who will be unemployed during 
the period of reconversion. The George Bill, for example, leaves the 
size of benefits, the duration of benefits, and the coverage up to the 
states. There is one exception—the George Bill provides that the 
federal government will provide unemployment insurance for federal 
employees but allows the states to administer it, and it will pay the 
states for the cost. 

The Murray-Kilgore Bill, on the other hand, which apparently 
has been defeated (at least, it has been in the Senate), provides for 
much more adequate benefits and higher amounts. It provides for 
longer duration, and it provides for much broader coverage. The 
Murray-Kilgore Bill is the type of measure—dramatic, large in 
scope, and really covering the problem—which we will need in the 
period of readjustment. 


1 The George Bill was passed in the Senate on August 11, 1944. The Senate- 
approved legislation sets up an Office of War Mobilization and Adjustment to be 
headed by a director appointed by the President for a term of two years and with 
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In considering the period of readjustment, we must all take into 
account the problem of keeping people at work and maintaining 
buying power. It seems to me, and I would like to get your reaction 
on that, Jacoby, that the proposals now being made for unemploy- 
ment insurance in this so-called “states’ rights bill” are not nearly 
adequate enough. 


Senate confirmation. He would hold extensive powers over problems of contract 
settlement, recommend appropriate legislation to Congress, evaluate and report 
on projects affecting war mobilization, and make studies of the need for simplify- 
ing, consolidating, and eliminating war agencies. The bill retains the present state 
system of unemployment compensation, but it also authorizes the coverage of 
some 2,500,000 federal workers who are not now entitled to unemployment pay. 
It establishes a federal revolving loan fund from which the states would be reim- 
bursed for additional expense incurred in the payment of unemployment benefits 
to the federal workers. [The amount of unemployment insurance varies among 
the various states, ranging from $2.00 to $22.00 a week. The average is about 
$14.00. This means that unemployed veterans would not be compensated equal- 
ly, but according to the amount paid in the state in which they reside.] The bill 
also would create a bipartisan congressional committee and an advisory board 
which would consult with the President and with the Mobilizing Director on ques- 
tions of policy. The George measure would prescribe contract-termination pro- 
cedure aimed at channeling into civilian production plants and materials not 
needed in the prosecution of the war. Small business would receive special con- 
sideration. It would further establish a Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, comprised of a director and representatives of government agencies. The 
administration would direct the retraining and reemployment of discharged 
servicemen and war workers. Transportation allowances up to $200 would be 
permitted to demobilized war workers. It also would authorize the federal gov- 
ernment to lend or to advance money to the states for public works projects in 
amounts based upon population. 

The Murray-Truman-Kilgore Bill, which the Senate voted down, was an 
omnibus bill covering several phases of postwar readjustment. This bill provided 
for unemployment compensation of benefits up to $35 a week until two years 
after the war for war veterans and war workers. The federal government would 
pay the excess of the benefits over the weekly average of state compensation 
Jaws. The bill would have set up over-all conversion machinery which would be 
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Mr. Jacosy: I am inclined to agree with you. Both the George 
and the Murray-Kilgore bills aim to prop up consumer spending 
in the face of the impending withdrawal of Uncle Sam from the 
markets of industry as the biggest industrial customer. 

Within a year or a year and a half after fighting stops, Uncle 
Sam is going to drop his spending from about eight and a half bil- 
lion dollars per month to somewhere around two billion dollars per 
month. That is going to represent a very swift reduction in the mar- 
ket. Somehow, therefore, we have to be prepared to see that that 
drop does not create a spiral of unemployment. 


Mr. Natuan: I would like to add one other point: The period 
of readjustment is a part of the war period, just as the period of 
preparation was. It is not possible for us just to step out of that 
period and say, “Let things take their course, and we’re not going 
to have any responsibility for readjustment.” 


headed by a Director of War Mobilization and Readjustment who would be vest- 
ed with sweeping powers over other executive agencies and who would be sup- 
ported by regional advisory councils. The bill covered industrial demobilization 
and reconversion, retraining and reemployment of war workers and returning 
servicemen, housing, and public works. It would allow transportation expenses 
up to $200 for a worker to move himself and his family to a new job location. 
Maintenance allowances of $50 to $100 a month, based upon dependency, would 
be provided for workers during six months of free vocational training for a new 
job. Mustering-out pay for returning armed service personnel would rise to $200 
for an unmarried person without dependents, to $250 for a married person with 
one dependent, and to $300 for one with two or more dependents, plus half of the 
base allowance for each year of active service and an additional half for service 
outside the continental United States. In some instances the muster-out pay 
would total $1,050. It provided for a continuation of the U.S. Employment 
Service to bring trained workers to available jobs anywhere in the country. 

The following table lists the Kilgore Bill’s proposals for unemployment com- 
pensation to jobless war veterans and civilian workers during the postwar re- 
adjustment period: 


VETERANS CIVILIAN WORKERS 
Former Weekly Wage in Base Period 
$12 $20 $36 $48 and up 
INosdependentssi 1st $20 9 15 20 20 
TECdepPEndenv erst 25 9 15 25 25 
ZED EDGEMUS awe aie 30 9 15 27 30 
BudependentSqmety.t4 sj-pty 35 9 15 27 35 
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Mr. SPENCER: It is generally estimated that we are going to have 
to have at least fifty-five million jobs in the postwar period if we 
are going to run our economy. That is something like eight or nine 
million more jobs than we had in 1940. The problem which the 
individual worker, the worker in the plant, and the man in the 
armed service is asking now is, ‘Where am I going to get my job?” 


Mk. Jacopy: During the reconversion period, I think, there will 
be between fifteen and twenty-two million people, probably as 
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much as a third of the total labor force of the country, who will, at 
one time or another, be unemployed. I do not mean that fifteen to 
twenty-two million people are going to be unemployed at one time. 


Mr. NATHAN: May I break in there? Of those people, let us say, 
twenty million (it is somewhere between fifteen and a middle twen- 
ty—twenty-five million people), who are going to be looking for 
jobs, about half of them are going to be war veterans. I think that 
we cannot overemphasize the importance of not having any war 
veteran out of work at all, as we did at the end of the last war. 

The stories go that, after the last war, veterans were out on the 
streets panhandling in uniforms and that they were out selling 
“Welcome” signs to the boys coming in on the next boat. I know 
that, in every city of this country, on every main street, the veter- 
ans are going to be paraded and feted and honored and given badges 
and everything else. But, the next morning, they are going to be 
job-seekers. If they cannot find jobs, heaven help us! 


Mr. Jacoxsy: Nathan, as you were speaking, it occurred to me 
that Russia is not worried very much about the problem of finding 
jobs for her veterans. As a matter of fact, I am told, they are plan- 
ning to provide jobs for five or ten million German war veterans in 
addition. 


Mr. SPENCER: Jacoby, have you been converted? 


Mr. Jacosy: No, not at all. It seems to me that the Russian 
story is significant in that it indicates that there is a lot of work to be 
done in this postwar world. I think that we can do it under a free 
economic system. 


Mr. NatuHan: There is no doubt about it. I would like to say not 
only can we do it under a free economic system but, if we want to 
keep that free economic system, we have to do it, because if we have 
fifteen or twenty million people out of work, steadily, after this war, 
it may very well mean the end of the kind of society, the kind of free 
enterprise, the kind of competitive, the kind of democratic system 
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Mr. Natuan: It is a wonderful challenge, Spencer. To me, when 
we talk about fifty-five million people working after the war—and I 
might say that that is over and beyond a couple of million remaining 
in the Army and a couple of more million unemployed because of 
normal turnover—I am reminded that that employment will pro- 
vide a vista and an outlook for a wonderful new America—an 
America where everybody can really have a decent standard of liv- 
ing and an America where we can rebuild and replace and have 
beautiful and adequate things. 


Mr. Jacosy: When people ask me, as I am sure they ask both 
you gentlemen, where the jobs are going to be found, I reply that 
we can point to the fact that during this war period our people have 
piled up very large demands. They have done without things now 
for three or four years. They also have piled up, in war bonds and in 
cash and bank deposits, billions of dollars of the wherewithal to 
satisfy the demands. Therefore, I say that the jobs are likely to come 
in four big fields. The first field will be that of construction. We are 
going to build millions of homes after the war. Just when the boom 
will begin is hard to say, but it is coming. The second field is going 
to be in the making of durable commodities—such as radio receiving 
sets, refrigerators, and automobiles. In the third place, we are going 
to create about five hundred thousand new businesses in the trades, 
retailing and wholesale trade, because many businesses have gone 
out of existence in this war period. And, in the fourth place, there are 
going to be immense job opportunities in what we might call the 
service industries—personal and professional services, 


Mr. Natuan: You are outlining opportunities, and you have done 
very well in outlining those areas of economic activity in which the 
job opportunities are going to be best, if the over-all economic condi- 
tion is proper. 

But we all know that in America businessmen do not hire people 
to work just because they like to have people working for them. 
They hire them when there is a market for the goods and services 
which they produce. We should in America have tremendous mar- 
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kets for housing and tremendous markets for air-conditioning, for 
new cars, for radios, for boats, and for things of that nature. The 
important thing is that we make sure that there is the demand for 
the goods and services in those areas which you have listed. 


MR. SPENCER: I want to point out that everybody agrees that in 
the period following the war—and I am speaking now of the end of 
the total war—we will inevitably have some unemployment. Some 
have estimated that it will be as low as six to six and a half million; 
some that are more pessimistic have indicated that it might go as 
high as ten or twelve million. But the important thing to point out 
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is that, regardless of what we do, in the reconversion period we are 
going to have some unemployment. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is highly important. There has been a lot of 
talk that leads people to conclude that if we do a good job, nobody 
is ever going to go without employment and that if we do not doa 
good job, the whole system is going to pot. Neither of those things | 
is going to be true. We are going to have six or seven million people 
unemployed at some phase of this reconversion period. 


Mr. SPENCER: That is the minimum. 


Mr. Jacosy: The thing to remember is that we should not allow 
that situation to get us into a pessimistic frame of mind or to be- 
come panic-stricken and embark on a lot of long-term public works 
and other measures that may be very disastrous for our long-term 
future. 


Mr. NATHAN: I am not sure that I would agree with your em- 
phasis. We must not, of course, allow ourselves to become panicky 
and just assume that everything is going sour. On the other hand, 
I do not agree with those who say, “Let business alone; let labor 
alone; let everybody alone, and get the government out of here as 
quickly as possible. Everything is going to be sugar and honey.” I 
do not think that you would agree on that either. 


Mr. JaAcosy: Certainly not. 


Mr. NATHAN: During this period of readjustment we cannot 
avoid, I agree, having what you said—six or seven million un- 
employed. Let us call them the transitional or fractional or any 
such name that you want to call those people who are going to be 
out of work because the system is going to change over so largely 
and so rapidly from war to peace. We cannot avoid some unem- 
ployment. Just imagine the people coming out of California—out 
of those airplane plants and shipyards out there; think of the people 
leaving Detroit; think of the people leaving the industries that are 
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exclusively war industries. We cannot avoid some large number of 
unemployment under those circumstances. | 


Mr. SPENCER: It has been estimated, for instance, that eight 
out of approximately ten workers in Michigan (ten workers in 1940) | 
will be seeking new jobs because of the very substantial amount of 
migration which has taken place there and the bringing-in of work- 
ers to that area. 


Hl 
1 


Mr. NaTHAN: That emphasizes the importance of a speedy and | 
a smooth readjustment, but what we must insure is that we do not | 
permit unemployment to jump from what we call this “transitional” | 
unemployment to the big, chronic type of unemployment which we | 
had in the early thirties. | 
Mr. Jacosy: Could I put it this way? The great enemy, our | 
great enemy as a people, in the reconversion period will be uncer- | 
tainty. Everything we can do to reduce uncertainty will be to the | 
good. We must give the worker now employed reasonable assurance 
that his unemployment will not be long, so that he will not sit on 
his cash and fail to buy that home and that car that he really wants. 

We must give the businessman enough certainty of a market 
so that he will go ahead and expand his plant and put people on the 
pay roll. 

I would like to say that I think advanced planning, not merely 
by industry, which is doing it under the auspices of the Committee 
for Economic Development and which is laying plans for employ- 
ment at a high level, but by government, can reduce these uncer- 
tainties to a large extent. Government ought to adopt a tax pro- 
gram to be put into effect at the war’s end and adopt it now. 


Mr. Natuan: I am glad that you mentioned that word “plan- 
ning” and mentioned it so favorably, because, unfortunately, lots 
of people who do not like planning have been making that word 
into something very undesirable and unpleasant. 


Mr. Jacosy: In your book, Nathan, Mobilizing for Abundance, 
which a lot of us have been reading, you make the point of advanced 
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planning. I thought that it was very powerfully made and that it 
deserved to be made.? 


Mr. NatHAN: Thank you for the plug. 

I want to add one thing. Today, in Washington, there is a tre- 
mendous controversy raging, and that controversy has to do with 
whether or not we should begin to reconvert now. On the one hand, 
there seem to be the military authorities; and, on the other hand, 
there is what appears to be big business, resisting any reconversion 
today. On the opposite side, there are the government people and, I 
think, most consumers and most people in the labor categories in 
America, who want to begin to plan for reconversion now. 

I can understand the military’s objecting to reconversion, be- 
cause it is scared that if we start producing civilian products now, 
it might interfere with war production. But that is not the way 
to go about it. What we must do is to attack this problem in such a 
way that, as war demands fall off, civilian production must increase. 
We must plan for that in advance, intelligently and carefully, or else 


2 Robert Nathan, Mobilizing for Abundance (New York: Whittlesey House, 


1944). 
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we are going to have millions more unemployed than we can possibly 
take care of. 


Mr. SPENCER: It is not only important in terms of the long-run 
problem that we do the planning now, but, even as a way of getting 
the war job done, we ought to have some plans now for our postwar 
conversion so that the workers who are in the war industries can 
have some assurance that, when the war is over, they are going to 
have a job. 

One of our difficulties in the War Manpower Commission now is 
in keeping workers on the jobs. They are rushing out of the war 
jobs now to peacetime jobs, just because we do not have any plans 
for the future. 


Mr. Jacosy: The partial reconversion, which will occur after 
Germany falls, really gives us an opportunity to start putting our 
house in order—an opportunity we would not have if we had a simul- 
taneous ending of the war in the Pacific and in Europe, because then 
we would be faced with total reconversion. 


Mr. NATHAN: Yes, you are quite right in emphasizing the differ- 
ence between the war’s ending suddenly and the war’s ending 
gradually. The Rounp TABLE listeners know, I am sure, that if the 
war in Europe and the Pacific were to end suddenly and completely, 
we would be in one real mess. Now the fact that it is going to end in 
stages is a real help. 


Mr. Jacosy: May I interrupt, Nathan? 
Mr. Natuan: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Jacosy: It just occurred to me that Hitler might do us a 
very bad turn, if he were to decide to capitulate today. 


Mr. SPENCER: If both of them decided to capitulate today, it 
would be even worse. 


Mr. NatHan: It would be worse from the point of view of read- 
justment; it would be better from the point of view of saving the 
lives of our men, and that, of course, is what we are interested in. 
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Mr. SPENCER: That is right. 
Mr. Jacosy: That was a facetious remark. 


Mr. NATHAN: Surely. But what we want to plan now—what we 
want to do now—is really to plan so that, when this thing does end, 
we are ready for it. After the end of the war in Germany, we are 
going to cut war production by about 50 per cent. That is a big cut. 
That means war expenditures will go down from almost eight billion 
a month to around four billion a month. That cut gives us an op- 
portunity to get American industry ready, so that, when Japan falls, 
we are then really ready to go in on civilian production in a big way. 


Mr. SPENCER: In addition to that, we are not only going to re- 
duce war production very substantially but we are also going to re- 
duce the persons in the Army, which also will turn back, for other 
activities, a very large number of workers. One of the dangers which 
the various government agencies apprehend at the present time is 
that, when all this occurs, we are going to have difficulty keeping the 
people on the jobs in order to carry through the war-production 
program which will be necessary to win the war in the Pacific. 


Mr. NATHAN: That is quite true, and that really raises the ques- 
tion of how are we going to expedite reconversion. How are we going 
to make this process as smooth as possible? 


Mr. SPENCER: It does lead into the question which involves a 
discussion of four general phases of the problem: First, the question 
of industrial demobilization; second, the question of demobilization 
of manpower; third, the question of how and when we will release 
controls; and, finally, the question, which is certainly one of great 
importance, of maintaining demands so that we can furnish em- 
ployment to the approximately fifty-five million people who will 
want jobs in the postwar period. 

Jacoby, what have you to say about the question of industrial 
demobilization? * 


Mr. Jacosy: There is a lot to be said, for there are many prob- 
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lems in that general area. Industrial demobilization includes, of 
course, the retooling of industry—cleaning out war materials from 
plants and putting in new tools and dies and machinery for making 
the goods of peacetime. It also involves a settling of contracts with 
the government. Public policy here, I think, ought to be bent to- 
ward the end that business firms will have cash in their hands very 
quickly. I should say, for instance, that the government ought to 
lend a business up to go per cent of the amount of its claim on the 
government for contract work on the certification of the contractor 
and not wait for a lot of auditing and other time-consuming proc- 
esses. 

In short, industrial spending after this war is going to provide 
jobs, and we want to put industry in the cash so that they can do 
the spending. 

Mr. SPENCER: I would like to emphasize the fact that it seems 
highly important to me, at this time, that the government remove 
the uncertainty which management faces—remove the uncertainty 
as to what we are going to do about the surplus materials and facili- 
ties; remove the uncertainty which may follow if the government 
takes a long time to go in to make inventories with a view to can- 
celing contracts. 


Mr. NATHAN: There is no question that you are absolutely right. 
The government today—and this is really what Congress is staying 
in Washington for—should not only lay out a very definite, precise 
program with reference to disposition of surpluses (so that we do 
not throw the stuff away and just destroy its value but that we 
sell it gradually so that it will not interfere with current produc- 
tion), but also the services, which have been the ones that placed the 
contracts, ought to work out procedures for terminating contracts 
which will gear in with reemployment, so that when contracts are 
terminated as between one company or another, we try to apply 
criteria that will help reemployment. 

Mr. Jacosy: To be specific on that, we know that aircraft pro- 
duction is going eventually to be cut by go or 95 per cent. 
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Mr. SPENCER: Ship production will go down almost to zero. 


Mr. Jacosy: A lot of people have moved from the Middle West 
out to the West Coast to build airplanes. Isn’t it better that, when 
we start cutting our aircraft contracts, we cut those on the Pacific 
Coast first rather than in the Middle West, in order that that proc- 
ess of backward movement can be started in a timely way? 


Mr. SPENCER: The attitude of the people will have a lot to do | 
with the places where the cuts are going to take place. 


| 
Mr. NatHan: That is right; so we will have to do an education | 
and propaganda job. We should not be afraid of this word “propa- | 
ganda.” | 
For instance, if in those areas that cannot be reconverted and | 
which are going to be stranded areas we wait and terminate in those 
areas at the end, those people are just going to stay there, and we | 
are going to have sore spots for a long, long time. Whereas, if we | 
terminate them now and begin to turn them over into civilian © 
products, they have a chance to go off into another area where there 
are still jobs. 


Mr. SPENCER: The next problem which we have to think about is 
the question of demobilizing our manpower; and, of course, one of 
the phases of that is demobilizing the people in the armed services. 

I suppose that at the end of the war we will still maintain an army 
of approximately two to two and a half million, but we still have 
some very serious questions as to how we are going to turn loose 
the rest of the men. 


Mr. Natuan: That is very important. Even if we keep two or 
two and a half million men in the Army, we are still going to have to 
turn out about nine million. Between the end of the war in Europe | 
and the end of the war in the Pacific, we will probably turn out two | 
or two and a half million men. That leaves almost seven in the serv- 
ices. The question then becomes: How fast are we going to turn | 
them out, and who are we going to turn out first? I believe that most | 
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of us will agree that we do not want men kept in the Army just 
because they cannot get jobs. In other words, we do not want an 
Army WPA. 


Mr. JAcosy: Quite right. 
Mr. Nartuan: All of us would agree on that, I think. 


Mr. SPENCER: At the same time, we do want to set up some cri- 
teria that will provide for an orderly demobilization of the people in 
the armed forces, so as to make the replacement of those persons 
into civilian life as easy as possible. 


Mr. NATHAN: That is right. Along that line I have a couple of 
suggestions that I would like to throw out here. One is that I think 
that it would be a good idea to give the men in the armed services a 
furlough before their discharge—maybe three months or even longer. 
During that period they wear the uniform and get their Army pay. 


Mr. SPENCER: That is good. 


Mr. Natuaw: If they find a job, then they can apply for an im- 
mediate termination, and they are out. But it would give them a 
chance to readjust themselves, because I am very fearful of the 
psychology of the soldiers if they are taken out of uniform and dis- 
missed from the Army and then cannot find jobs. 


Mr. SPENCER: It is highly important, also, in that period, to 
have machinery to provide clearing-houses of information on job 
opportunities so that former servicemen and also people from war 


_ jobs can know where the jobs are. 


Mr. Jacosy: Spencer, I am terribly impressed with the signifi- 
- cance of the job that the United States Employment Service has 
done during the war. 


Mr. SPENCER: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Jacosy: I only hope that Congress makes it possible for it 
_ to do an even better job in peace. 
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Mr. Natuan: I might refresh the memories of some of our listen- 
ers by saying that after the last war the Army literally killed the 
employment service. After it had done a pretty good job during the 
war, the Army practically took all the appropriations away from 
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the Employment Service, and within a few months after armistice 
the United States Employment Service almost did not exist. 

All over America, today, the so-called “states’ rights” people are 
saying, ‘Let us take the U.S. Employment Service away from the 
federal government and turn it back to the states.” I think that that 
“states’ rights” issue on such matters is a complete phony. It is 
time that we woke up to the realization that some of these economic 
problems are national in character. We did not win the war with 
forty-eight armies; we did not mobilize America for war with forty- 
eight different plans of mobilization. We did it with an American 
plan, and that is how we will have to fight the demobilization prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Jacosy: I am glad that you make that point, because it il- 
lustrates a danger that we confront in another field—that of remov- 
ing wartime controls. There is going to be terrific pressure from 
many quarters after this war to wipe the slate clean—to do away 
with every form of control over consumption, rationing, and 
prices. If we indulge in that error again, we are inevitably headed 
for the dangers that we got into after the last war, when, within two 
or three months after the armistice, we swept away all controls ot 
prices and wages, and we had a terrific boom, followed by a terrific 
collapse. 


Mr. SPENCER: Prices went up eighteen months after the close 
of the last war. 


Mr. Natuan: I want to add, Jacoby, that I know that everyone 
in our listening audience and everyone else knows that you are not 
in a sense a left-winger or an extreme liberal, but I am glad to see 
that you recognize the importance of the continuation of controls 
until they are unnecessary. That is very important. 


Mr. Jacosy: Definitely. There are a lot of controls which we can 
do away with, I am sure. We can probably get rid of food rationing 
in a hurry. But we certainly know that for a long time there are 
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going to be more people, for example, wanting automobiles than 
there will be automobiles to be had. 


Mr. NATHAN: Jacoby, put me down for one. I need a car, by 
the way. 


\ 


Mr. Jacosy: I hope that you have to get a rationing certificate. 


Mr. Natuan: I hope so, too. It may delay my getting a car, but 
if I do not have to get a rationing certificate, and everybody else 
does not either, the first few million cars coming off are going to 
have many more customers than there are cars available. If we do 
not keep rationing and price control, watch the prices rise! 


Mr. SPENCER: Our listeners, I am sure, would like us to say 
something about that fourth point that I mentioned earlier—the 
question of maintaining consumer demand, if we are going to keep 
employed some fifty-five million persons. 


Mr. Jacosy: This is probably one of the toughest areas in which 
to make policy, because it seems to me that we must, like an army, 
have alternative plans. We must be prepared to move rapidly in 
either direction. If demand should start to fall off, we need a very 
flexible tax system that will remove taxes and leave people more 
money to spend. If, on the other hand, demands should be excessive 
and prices should rise rapidly, we ought to have a tax system that 
will take that money away from people. 


Mr. Nartuan: I certainly agree with you. The important thing 
that we must emphasize during this period ahead of us is flexibility. 
Flexibility means enlightenment; it means understanding; it means 
weighing the problem and keeping the magnitudes in mind, be- 
cause if we are going to get some rigid program of taxation—either 
elimination of controls or retention of controls—and if we do not 
adjust ourselves to the changing conditions, then we are really 


going to ruin the opportunity of avoiding chaos and confusion in 
the period of adjustment. 
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Mr. Jacosy: There are, however, a couple of things that I am 
sure we can do to taxes in the period of adjustment. We want to 
have businesses expand—buy materials, build up inventories, put 
people on their pay rolls—and we want people to engage in new 
ventures. We want to get a lot of the soldiers back into the half-a- 
million businesses that were destroyed during the war. That means 
that we are going to have to hold out some reward for the fellow 
who takes a risk. As long as we have an excess profits tax and a sys- 
tem of corporation taxes that take away up to go per cent of income 
from venture, we are not going to get much venture. Therefore, we 
must get rid of these taxes. I should favor Congress’ repealing them 
now, to be effective, say, six months after the war ends. 


Mr. SPENCER: In addition to that, certainly we have to make 
provision for the period when we are going through actual recon- 
version, whether it is six months or a year, through adequate un- 
employment compensation. 


Mr. NatHANn: You are absolutely right. That is where the big 
mass of buying power is. I agree with you, Jacoby, that we want to 
encourage business expenditures as well as consumer expenditures, 
but you know very well that the really big factor in buying power 
is current income, not savings. 

The savings that the people made during the war may be spent 
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if people have confidence that they are going to have continued in- 
come. But if they have not that confidence, not only will they not 
spend their savings but their current earnings will be withheld. That 
is why it is so important to do what you said, Jacoby, and that is 
plan—lay out a program and give people assurance that we are 
going to do this job intelligently. 


Mr. Jacospy: Government can give that assurance, too, by 
having prepared a shelf of public works of a short-term variety. I 
think that Spencer mentioned this. That is the ace in the hole that 
we ought to be prepared to use if the situation should get tough. 


Mr. SPENCER: I would like to add to that question of the public 
work program that these ought to be relatively minor projects which 
can be put into operation speedily and terminated quickly, so that 
private enterprise can come in quickly if it furnishes the job. 


Mr. NATHAN: That is certainly right, but there is no concern in 
my mind about the possibility of finding plenty of efficient projects. 
You can go from one end of this country to the other, as I have re- 
cently, and you can see tremendous needs for housing, for highways, 
for bridges, for all kinds of buildings. America needs to be rebuilt, 
and I say that if we were able during the war to produce tanks and 


guns and airplanes and ammunition to shoot and kill people with, | 


then after the war we can certainly produce the kind of goods to 
make the American standard of living the best in the world. 


MR. SPENCER: We agreed that in the postwar period we must, 
somehow or other, furnish jobs for fifty-five million workers. This is 
about eight or nine million more jobs than we had in 1940. 

In view of the tremendous job we have done in the war-produc- 


tion program, the changeover to our peacetime economy certainly | 


is not going to be easy. It seems inevitable that there will be some 


unemployment—perhaps six to six and a half million unemployed, | 


and the more pessimistically inclined believe that it may reach as 
high as twelve million. 
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America is big; America is strong; America has a lot of natural 
resources; and it has a lot of natural resourcefulness. If we will now 
begin to make our plans for the reconversion period, we ought to be 
able to furnish those jobs to the fifty-five million persons who want 
them. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you believe that it is important that we outline plans now for 
postwar readjustment and conversion? Or do you think that it 
would be better to concern ourselves solely with the winning of 
the war and allow the problems of peacetime readjustment to 
wait until they have to be met? Discuss these alternatives. 


. How big is the task of changing from a full war economy to a 
peacetime economy? Do you agree that the probable end of the 
war in Europe before the end in the Pacific is fortunate from the 
point of view of more gradual conversion to a peacetime econo- 
my? How do you think the Army should be demobilized? 


. Why is some unemployment ‘“‘inevitable” in the changeover 
period? How can such temporary unemployment be saved from 
becoming ‘‘chronic” unemployment? Why is adequate unem- 
ployment insurance important for this readjustment period? 
How far do you think business itself can and should assume the 
responsibility for high levels of production? What program should 
the government have for public works? 


. Discuss the provisions of both the George Bill and the Murray- 
Kilgore Bill for postwar readjustment. Do you agree with the 
speakers that the provisions of the Senate-passed George Bill are 
inadequate to meet the needs of readjustment? 


. How has “‘states’ rights”? become involved with the problem of 
conversion? Do you agree with Nathan that it is a “phony” 
issue? Why is it not practical to solve national economic prob- 
lems on a state basis? Do you think that adequate planning now 
on a national basis is necessary for orderly readjustment? 


. What program should be adopted to complete the education of 
and to provide vocational training for war workers and veterans? 
How far should such plans go? 


. Do you believe that it is possible for our nation to remain demo- 
cratic and yet cope with such problems as unemployment, taxa- 
tion, housing, and other similar issues of the postwar era? Is it 
desirable for the government to take an increasingly important 
role in the control of the economic life of the nation? Discuss. 
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The People Say . ; ye, 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “‘The Papacy and the Peace,’ broadcast 


August 6, 1944. 


Reaction 


After listening to Borgese, and as a 
result of over thirty-five years of 
struggling for a living, watching eco- 
nomic inequalities, and listening to 
and debating organized religion’s fail- 
ure to provide the world with a dy- 
namic faith, I am firmly convinced 
that the Catholic Church would, in 
order to maintain and perpetuate its 
temporal power, willingly sacrifice the 
common man’s dream of a better 
world. I was born in Ireland, educated 
in a monastery school; I have lived in 
Chile and Mexico. I have in these 
places observed how the forces of re- 
action have always been served by Ro- 
man Catholicism. Its championship of 
Franco left me heartsick, but it ran 
true to form. It may well be that com- 
munism has that “something” which 
combines the spiritual and the material 
which is the answer to the world’s 
problem.—A listener from Evanston, 
Illinois. 


* 


A Distinction 


It seems to me that Mr. Shuster 
should have said, or should have been 
given the opportunity to say, that a 
distinction must be made between the 
power of the Catholic Church in Spain, 
Austria, Hungary, and so on, and the 
power of certain Catholics in those 
countries. The Church cannot back 
injustice in any country, nor does it 
do so, nor has it ever done so. There 
are times when even the Church is 
powerless against certain powerful 


* 
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Catholics. Any fair historian knows 
that good Catholics will condemn even 
a Pope who would yield to injustice. 
The fact that this has happened in his- 
tory bears me out. If there is a suspi- 
cion that the Catholic Church is mis- 
using her power, it is due to those who 
fear that power, because it is just. Let 
us stop the bickering about ghosts and 
humble ourselves before the truth.—A 
listener from Hamler, Ohio. 


* 


Outstanding 


Brushing aside all the “gibberish” 
one hears even on round tables, I am 
of the opinion,that your discussion to- 
day on the Papacy was outstanding in 
this field of radio. I would like to have 
a copy to study further.—A listener 
from Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


* 
Rather Timid 


This discussion of the Vatican and 
peace was a very important subject, 
and I hope that it can be more fully 
discussed at another date. Eventually, 
I trust, the new democratic govern- 
ment of Italy will put the “spotlight” 
on all the records pertaining to the af- 
fairs of the Vatican and the former 
Fascist regime. I still think you were 
rather timid in your treatment of the 
Fascist tendencies of the Vatican, both 
at the present time and in the past.— 
- ae trom Long Island City, New 

ork. 
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